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C. J. Eckenrode 
President 


Somewhere a long time ago I first ran across 
the Latin expression, "Cur quid hic", which is 
supposed to translate figuratively into, "Why 
are we here?” You know how a class in school 
will select a motto and then expect it to give 
inspiration to study harder, to be loyal, in 
short, to do a better job than before? Well, it 
so happens that a class did choose "Cur quid 
hic" as its motto. 

This was a class at the college level, and 
most of the students were pretty serious mind- 
ed young people. They worked their motto for 
all it was worth and certainly, were better off 
for it. They tried to assess why they were there 
and what benefit they hoped tc obtain from being 
there. 

We might set up for ourselves a similar 
query. Correctional educators might do a hit 
of introspection in order to fix in our minds 
why we are engaged in correctional education 
rather than in public school teaching, for ex- 
ample. Is our work any easier? Is theremore 
challenge to it? Are the rewards greater? Are 
we in a career service, or is our joba haven 
from some earlier storm? What is our contri- 
bution beyond filling a position eight hours per 
day? Are we engaged in a routine which we 
simply repeat day after day, or are we doing 
something which is alive and vital and which has 
real value to those in our care? 

There should be real merit in our exploring 
into this latter point - that of being of service 


The Preszdent’s Letter 


to others rather than working towards selfish 
ends. If we are alert, we certainly can learn 
from others, but the role of the correctional 
educator is one of helping others to help them- 
selves. 

Our students have the most pronounced needs 
in the world. They need to be taught not only 
information and skills but the will and the ability 
to use their information and their skills. They 
need less to learn how to do a specific job than 
how simply to work. They need less to learn 
academic and vocational information than their 
social responsibilities. Are we helping them 
answer these needs? 

In their independence of social controls, they 
are grossly dependent upon others in matters 
pertaining to growthanddevelopment. It is in- 
cumbent upon the correctional educator to 
transfer the mantle of responsibility from the 
shoulders of staffto the shoulders of the inmate 
students themselves if there are to be any last- 
ing benefits from correctional teaching. 

After we have taught the members of a weld- 
ing class how to weld or the members of a 
special education class how to read we have 
not completed our task. Our task includes in- 
stilling in these same students an understand- 
ing and acceptance of their responsibility to 
hold jobs, to be productive members of society, 
to respect the right and property of others. 

We like to think that correctional education 
is in an era of increasing professionalization. 
If this is so, it is because we are taking the 
first step. It is because we know why we are 
here. Heaven forbid that we become smug, 
however! Now at the close of an old year and 
the beginning of a new we should prepare our 
balance sheet or take an estimate of the situa- 
tion. Perhaps thevery first question we might 
ask ourselves is, "Cur quid hic?" 
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Congratulations to Superintendent Fewell and 
Director of Education Stevens for their fine 
pictorial presentation "Programming for Pro- 
gress." The booklet has been prepared as an 
aid in understanding and to illustrate the great 
variety of activities and individual program- 
ming that occur in a training school for delin- 
quent boys. A free copy of this rewarding and 
illuminating booklet may be secured by writing 
The Glen Mills Schools, Glen Mills, Penna. 


Fine work is being done by The Trade Advi- 
sory Council of California in smoothing plans 
to help those who are eventually released from 
prison. The Council includes prominent men 
who represent Unions, Trades, and the various 
professions. They have advisory committees: 
argiculture, building and metal trades, electri- 
cal, dental, graphic-arts, etc., which act to 
further the scope of their programs. This is 
another great step forward in California. 


From The 


Editor’s Desk 


We see in the "Hill Top News," Ionia, Michi- 
gan, that a 1961 Ford Motor, complete with 
accessories, is now installed in the auto shop 
of the trade school--thanks to the Ford Motor 
Company. It is obvious what meaning this in- 
valuable program can give to men who can, if 
they wish, find a fu ture in this sort of work. 


Glancing through "The San Quentin News," 
I notice that a creative writing class has just 
graduated. What impresses me is their pro- 
gram of distingushed speakers; Leon Uris, 
author of the best-selling “Exodus; Poul Ander- 
son, Past Vice President, Mystery Writers of 
America; Anthony Boucher, renowned author 
and editor of Science Fiction for "The New York 
Times Book Review." Sucha class gives the 
student a better than average chance of an 
eventual sale, in fact several inmates have sold 
material, attributing to the value of the class. 


I've noticed that a few prisons have inaugurat- 
ed Braille transcribing machine classes. The 
Braille symbols are transcribed on to Manila 
Tag or Index paper 11 x 11 1/2 inches in size. 
They are embossed dots and are read by the 
blind through the sense of touch developed in 
the tips of the fingers. This projectis an asset 
in making text books and other complex works 
more easily available for blind students. Ina 
recent Edition of the Lake Shore Outlook which 
is published in Michigan City, Indiana there is 
a very interesting story of Braille classes. 
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We note that Mr. Vito M. Turnullo was re- 
cently appointed to the position of Assistant 
Director of Education, New York State Depart- 
ment of Correction. This position was recently 
vacated by the retirement of Mr. Frank Coty. 

Mr. Ternullo was with the Intelligence 
Service in European and Asiatic theaters of 
operation during World War II. He began his 
Correctional Education work in September 1950 


program. Presently they are making plans for 
the next Regional Conference, which will be 
conducted at Ritgers University on June 8 and 
9, 1961. We would certainly like to hear from 
more of our Regional Directors concerning 


The Mershon National Security Program of 


as Correctional Institution Teacher at New York Ohio State University has announced an award 


State Vocational Institution, West Coxsackie, 
New York. Since that time he has held the 
positions of Training Technician, New York 
State Department of Correction; Chief, Train- 

ing Section, New York State Department of 
Health; Guidance Supervisor, New York State 
Vocational Institution, West Coxsackie, New 
York; Institution Education Director, Depart- 
ment of Correction, New York State Vocational 

Institution, West Coxsackie, New York. 

Mr. Ternullo has a B.S. Degree from the 
University of Buffalo anda MS Ed. Degree from 
Siena College. He has also received credits 
for specialized courses from the State College 
for Teachers, The New York State Education 
Department, The New York State Department 
of Civil Service, and Escuela De Bellas Artes, 
San Miguel de Allende, Gto, Mexico. 


A report was received recently of the Seventh 
Annual Midwest Correctional Education Work- 
shop. This collection of workshop papers con- 
tains some very interesting work of the program 
participants. The Iowa State Board of Control, 


_Dr. Earl S. Baird workshop coordinator, and 


Iowa State University are to be congratulated 
for this fine booklet. 


Elsewhere in this issue you will note an 
article by E. Andrew Reynolds, membership 
chairman for Region IV of the Correctional 
Education Association. Congratulations to Re- 
gion IV, John E. Moore the Director and Andrew 
Reynolds have been doing an excellent job in 
both membership organizing and the workshop 


of $2,500 for the best book-length manuscript 
on national security. 

The award is offered in an effort to create an 
awareness of the problems of our national se- 
curity and "to stimulate ideas which will con- 
tribute to their solution." 

Manuscripts may be a treatment of any aspect 
of the problem, such as: military threat; eco- 
nomics, political, ideological, scientific or 
diplomatic. 

Deadline for manuscripts is April 1, 1961 
and must be submitted to the Mershon Com- 
mittee, Ohio State University Press, 164 W. 
19th Avenue, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

(From The Castle Courier, U.S.N.D.C., 
Portsmouth, N. H.) 


We are pleased to note that Austin H. Mac- 
Cormick returned to full-time duty with the 
Osborne Association, Inc. after his retirement 
on June 30, 1960, from the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of California, School of Criminology, 
at Berkeley. 


A recent arrival at my desk is the Indian 
Journal of Social Work, a quarterly devoted to 
articles on Social Welfare, Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Social and Moral Hygiene, Community 
Organization and other phases of Social Edu- 
cation. Directed to both social scientist and 
layman, it is an excellent product and obtain- 
able from Department of Publications, Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, Chembur, Bombay 
71, India. 
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This issue of the Journal opens a new bien- 
nium for the Correctional Education Associa- 
tion membership through their representatives 
at the Annual Association Business Meeting in 
Denver, nominated and elected a new slate of 
officers who are experienced in the offices of 
the Association and who are dedicated to con- 
structive Association progress. Consequently, 
we can look forward in assurance and confidence 
to the future of the Association under the new 
leadership of Mr. C. J. Eckenrode 
President, and Mr. Carl F, Haynie, Vice Presi- 
dent, who have capably served during the past 
year respectively as Association Vice President 
and Director, Region Six, Central States. The 
Association is also particularly fortunate in 
that Mr. C. D. List, Secretary-Treasurer and 
Mr. Gilbert Cuthbertson, Editor of the Journal, 
Mr. A. W. Keyworth, Lay-Out Editor, and 
Otto Zahn, Associate Editor will contime in 
their respective offices during 1960-1961. As 
past President, I wish to particularly commend 
these associates for their respective main- 
tenance of Association solvency and publication 
excellence throughout my term of office. 

The new Association President, Mr. C. J. 
Eckenrode, is Superintendent of Vocational 


Correctional Education Association 


Begins 1960 - 1962 Biennium 


L. E. WORMLEY 


Supervisor of Education 


California Department of Corrections 


Past President Correctional Educational Assoc. 


Education and Training, United States Bureau 
of Prisons, Washington, D. C. In addition to 
his excellent background of education and ex- 
perience, he brings to the Association demon- 
strated correctional education administrative 
leadership attained through his merited ad- 
vancements and varied assignments in the 
United States Bureau of Prisons. Fortunately, 
his staff assignment in the United States Bureau 
of Prisons will also afford opportunities from 
time to time for direct contact with the Regional 
Directors. Our new Vice President, Mr. C. F. 
Haynie, Director of Education, Department of 
Corrections, State of Missouri, Jefferson City, 
Missouri, is an experienced Correctional Edu- 
cator who has been directly responsible for the 
recent professional development of many ex- 
cellent educational programs in the Missouri 
Correctional Institutions. We are particularly 
fortunate in having these outstanding Correc- 
tional Educators as 1960-62 Association 
Officers. 

Establishment of an important Association 
bench mark was announced at the Denver Busi- 
ness Meeting by Affiliation Committee Chair- 
man John Waller. Beginning with the 1960-61 
membership year, the American Correctional 
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Association provided a membership on their 
Board of Directors for a representative of the 
Correctional Education Association. Follow- 
ing this announcement, Mr. Carl F. Haynie, 
newly elected Vice President of the Correctional 
Education Association, was selected by the 
Association representatives as their first 
member designate to the American Correc- 
tional Association Board of Directors. Subse- 
quently, Mr. Haynie's appointment was con- 
firmed at the American Correctional Associa- 
tion Business Session. Mr. Waller and his 
Affiliation Committee Associates are com- 
mended for their successful negotiations which 
resulted in this official Correctional Education 
Association recognition by the American Cor- 
rectional Association, 

Through the fine support of the other officers, 
the committee members and the Association 
membership, the Association has made con- 
sistent progress during the past two years, It 
has been a fine experience and pleasure to serve 
as your Association President. My present 
assignment as Supervisor of Education, Cali- 
fornia Department of Corrections will keep me 
actively engaged in the field of Correctional 
education service. I will be pleased to assist 
the new officers and members in their further- 
ance of the affairs of the Association in Cali- 
fornia and pledge them my full and continued 
support. 


NOTICE 


In conjunction with The Committee on Insti- 
tution Libraries, The American Correctional 
Association, a brochure, “Approved Magazine 
List for Penal Institutions," is in the process 
of being duplicated. Approximately 1500 maga- 
zines approved by The American Correctional 
Association will be listed in this booklet; in 
addition to titles, other information will in- 
clude: price, publishing house and how often 
the magazine is published. As long as copies 
are available they may be obtained from the 
Librarian, U. S. Penitentiary, Leavenworth, 
Kansas, This booklet will be available on, or 


before the next issue of the Journal, 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


A principle found in ten of the eleven major 
religions of the world today is the golden rule. 


BUDDISM 
Hurtnot others with that which pains yourself. 


CHRISTIANITY 
As ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise. 


CONFUCIANISM 
Do not unto others what you would not they 
should do unto you. 


HEBRAISM 
What is hurtful to yourself do not to your fel- 
low man, 


HINDUISM 
Do naught to others which if done to thee, 
would cause thee pain. 


ISLAM 
No one is a believer until he loves for his bro- 
ther what he loves for himself. 


JAINISM 

We should refrain from inflicting upon others 
such injury as would appear undesirable to us 
if inflicted upon ourselves. 


SIKHISM 
As thou deemest thyself so deem others. 


TAOISM 

Regard your neighbor's gain as your own gain; 
and regard your neighbor's loss as your own 
loss. 


ZOROASTRIANISM 

That nature only is good when it shall not do 
unto another whatever is not good for its own 
self. 


Editor's note: The above is reprinted from the 
Explorer Magazine via the Scouting Magazine. 
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The Importance of the Correct Kind of 
Training for the Youthful Offender 


Ray F. French, Supt. 


Missouri Intermediate Reformatory 


EDITORS NOTE: 


The following is an excellent presentation of the Superintendent's viewpoint of a good training 
Program for the youthful offender. This is a recorded transcription made at the Denver Con- 


gress of Correction. 


Correct training becomes increasingly im- 
portant to the youthful offender because he will 
need to develop some skills with which he may 
re-enter Society and receive gainful employ- 
ment. It is difficult for ANY youth without 
correct training to compete in the industrial 
world---how much MORE so for the young of- 
fender fresh-out of the institution. He must 
have exceptional know-how or he will be denied 
employment and subsequently revert to his old 
habits and find his way back to prison. 

The question then arises, "What is the best 
training we can give these individuals?" Most 
authorities agree that a combination of acade- 
mic school and vocational education, or on-the- 
job training, is the best solution to the problem. 
I feel that every inmate should be taught the 
value of a day's work well done, and that he 
must develop the proper work habits, because 
in most cases this has been left out of his home 
training. His parents before him have jumped 
from one job to another, mostly because they 
have not disciplined themselves to be regular 
in reporting for work, have not been able to get 
along with fellow workers, and have been un- 
willing to accept the voice of Authority neces- 
sary to the smooth operation of any industry. 

The institution training program should be- 
gin the day the inmates enter the Reception and 
Orientation Unit. At this time inmates are in- 
troduced to staff members who outline various 
phases of training and opportunities available 
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in the institution. An attemptis made to moti- 
vate the inmates to better themselves, notonly 
while incarcerated, but when they are released 
to Society. Along with lectures and interview, 
visual aids are used here to great advantage. 
Films are also used throughout the remainder 
of the inmates’ stay at the institution and are 
very much a partof out school, recreationand 
religious programs. 

As weall know, almost all of our inmates in 
reformatories come tous witha lack of any kind 
of normal education. They have quit school at 
an early age for many and various reasons. It 
is the duty of the institution to motivate these 
people with a desire to further their education 
and try to learn some vocation which will fit 
them for some job. 

At the present time, at my institution, about 
5% of the inmates are illiterate. We are ex- 
posing these people to school for part of the 
day in an attempt to teach them to read and 
write. We have been fairly successful in this 
program. For part of the day, these men are 
placed on some job which will teach them a 
skill as well as good work habits. 

Our school program at the Missouri Inter- 
mediate Reformatory consists of four (4) levels: 


Level - 1 Grades 1, 2, & 3 

Level - 2 Grades 4, 5, & 6 

Level - 3 Grades 7 & 8 

Level - 4 Grades 9 - 12(HighSchool) 
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All students in the first three levels are on 
1/2 day Academic School, and 1/2 day Voca- 
tional School, or on-the-job training. We have 
a Cooperative Occupational Education (C.0.E.) 
program, the same as used in our high schools 
in Missouri. This program provides for half- 
day of academic school and half-day assign- 
ment to some type of educationally -organized 
work experience. 

For the INMATE, there are 4 requirements: 

1. Must have an interest in the training. 

2. Must have an aptitude for the training. 

3. Must make satisfactory progress while 
in the training. 

4. Must be enrolled in Level 4 of the aca- 
demic program. 


THE CO-ORDINATOR must be a qualified 
teacher approved by the State Department of 
Education. He is employed by the Division of 
Inmate Education. 

The FOREMAN, or SUPERVISOR will teach 
all the skills necessary for the trainee to per- 
form in an on-the-job type of situation. 

It is generally agreed that there is more to 
a good school program than mere academic or 
vocational training. In our Institution, as well, 
(as one might suppose) as in public schools, 
the instructor is a most important factor. A 
good teacher can motivate the inmate to better 
his position in life by increasing his knowledge 
and skills. 

Each inmate is issued a certificate of accom - 
plishment for either academic, vocational, or 
on-the-job training to show that he has actually 
learned something ina certain field with which 
he can seek employment. We insist that the 
inmate not try to cover up the fact that he has 
been in an institution, but to be frank with his 
employer, and thereby begin his employee- 
employer relationship on a firm basis. 

Those inmates who are not directly enrolled 
in school are placed on some job requiring 
proper work habits andas much skill develop- 
ment as possible. Most of our inmates have 


not had any satisfactory experience of accom - 
plishment. Any project in which they can par- 


ticipate and can see the end result should be 
encouraged. The best example of this in my 
institution was the construction of a new dairy 
barn. The inmates on that detail took great 
interest and pride in their work and were quite 
eager to "show off" their finished product to 
personnel and visitors. 

Various kinds of hobby classes should be 
available for evening and leisure hours. We 
have found that inmates who are in these groups 
develop fewer discipline problems than non- 
participating members. Even though the finish- 
ed products are sometimes sub-standard, the 
inmates realize satisfaction from doing some- 
thing themselves and have a great feeling of 
accomplishment when they view the finished 
product. 

Every institution should have certain KEY 
jobs which require responsibility and initative 
and with little or no supervision. We find, that 
almost without exception, inmates placed in 
these situations grow in their jobs and are better 
equipped to meet outside responsibilities. It 
is my belief that LESS and LESS should be done 
FOR the inmate, and that we should train and 
encourage him todo MORE and MORE for him- 
self. This system will do more ineffectingin- | 
mate rehabilitation than one of coddling and 
oversupervising. 

At the Missouri Reformatory we have 2 semi- 
honor dormitories and 2 honor dormitories 
where inmates are very much on their own--- 
not without problems, of course---but all in- 
all, they do exceptionally well, and I believe 
this an effective part of our program. Some 
of the inmates are away from the dormitories 
and out on the jobs all night during plowing 
season. Others are onnight care of stock (dur- 
ing farrowing time, etc.), and others are at 2 
outside gates, and we have had no trouble what- 
soever in these areas. They accept their res- 
ponsibilities and do good jobs. 

Another very important part of any good 
training program is Athletics and Recreation. 
Every institution should have competitive athle- 
tics with outside teams, as well as a good intra- 
mural program. The outside competition is 
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very good public relations and does a lot for 
those inmates who participate. A large, well- 
organized intra-mural program will do more 
to teach fair play and good sportsmanship than 
anything else. These two things are lacking 
from the average inmate's way of life. He has 
formerly lived in a back-alley, dog-eat-dog 
existence and can hardly conceive of anyone's 
working with him, or for him, for the sake of 
the whole team effort. All of our inmates par- 
ticipate in Gym classes or sports of some kind 
several days each week. Various awards for 
outstanding performance are presented. 

A good religious program must be included 
in the correct training of the youthful offender 
because this has usually been the most neg- 
lected part of his upbringing. At the Missouri 
Reformatory we have a full-time Protestant 
Chaplain, and a part-time Catholic Chaplain. 
These men not only conduct religious services, 
but are available for counselling during the 
week. Our inmates are encouraged to partici- 
pate in the program through prayer groups, 
Bible classes, and the like. Recently, our 
Protestant Chaplain, in cooperation witha local 
radio station, began a series of Sunday morn- 
ing broadcasts known as ‘Church Call." Choirs 
from the local churches furnish the musical 
portion of the program and reformatory inmates 
read the scriptures and offer the prayers. Our 
Chaplain presents a few minutes of meditation 
and the program ends with all participating in 
the closing hymn. Townspeople have indicated 
their interest in this program, and some have 
requested that itbe continued and extended into 
a regular series. 

From the foregoing you can see that we in 
Missouri believe that the institution for the 
youthful offender should offer a wide variety of 
training if it is to be effective. We can't have 
everything, but we should do the best job we can 
with available capital and personnel. Our Aca- 
demic, Vocational, C.O.E., Athletic and Re- 
ligious programs are geared tohelp the inmate 
develop skills and training which will enable him 
to meet the ever-increasing demands of Ind 
ustry and Society in general, of which he must 
someday become an integral part. 


_ bility of correction. 


A LOOK ATA, A, 
BY Kenny D. and Sparky S. 


Much is written about causes, effects, and 
treatment of alcoholism. Those most vitally 
concerned are only too well aware of the relat- 
ionship between alcoholism and maladjustment. 

However, there always exists a rather ob- 
scure question regarding just what the rela- 
tionship is, or what it means in the overall 
administrative structure of the correctional 
unit. 

Classification and Treatment is the part of 
the institutional effort which is most directly 
concerned with corrective measures which will 
correct those problems contributing to the in- 


mate's downfall. Classification having been 


aptly described as "The Gateway to the Insti- 
tutional Program" and Treatment as the ‘sum 
total of all efforts directed towards making 
this process successful." 

It logically follows that every inmate who 
finds himself in prison as a direct or indirect 
result of alcohol is the concern and responsi- 
Often the biggest hurdle 
in the struggle for sobriety is the difficulty 
the alcoholic himself has, in realizing and ac- 
knowledging that he is an alcoholic, and that 
he can benefit from participation in the A. A. 
program. 

The institutional treatment staff can often 
contribute greatly to that process by encoura- 
ging the inmate to honestly and realistically 
face up to his alcoholic problem; and to seek 
the help available to remedy the situation. 

How often have we all heard the recent ad- 
mission deny that he is an alcoholic; insist he 
can handle his drinking problem without help? 
All too often that same stubborn reluctance to 
seek, or accept such help is just as evident at 
the time of release, but with patient understan- 
ding and encouragementfrom those most fami- 
liar with this problem, many have faced the 
fact that they are alcoholics, and finally rea- 
lize that they are powerless over alcohol, that 
their lives have become unmanageable, and so 
find new hope in A. A. participation. 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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The Responsibility of State Departments 


of Education in Correctional Education 


by Dr. Raymond A. Roberts 
Director of Curriculum and 


Supervisor of Institutional Education 


EDITORS NOTE: 


Jefferson City, Missouri 


The following address was given at the last Congress of Correction conference in Denver. 
An excellent example of cooperation betwwen State Departments of Education and State Correc- 


tional Departments. 


Members of the American Correctional As- 
sociation and co-workers in education: It is 
indeed a pleasure to have this opportunity to 
discuss briefly with you "The Responsibility of 
State Departments of Education in Correctional 
Education.” Because of the modicum of re- 
search in this area, it will be necessary for 
me to discuss this topic primarily from the 
standpoint of my experiences and observations 
as a member of the Missouri State Department 
of Education, and in working with the Missouri 
Department of Corrections. But I believe that 
what I have to say to you regarding the Missouri 
program is educationally sound, and applicable 
to any state in the nation. 

In Missouri, the State Department of Edu- 
cation is statutorily obligated to work coopera- 
tively with the Department of Corrections in 
establishing and maintaining an educational 
program for inmates. Our responsibility falls 
into two basic service categories; namely, re- 
gulatory and supervisory. I understand this is 
not a typical framework of operation in other 
States. The statute under which we work was 
enacted during the 68th Session of the General 
Assembly in 1956. Previous to this time, in 
fact as early as 1950, I was assigned as liai- 
son service officer by the Missouri Commis- 
sioner of Education to work with the Missouri 
Training School Board and the Department of 
Corrections. Therefore, it is evident that the 


Missouri State Department felt the responsi- 
bility of cooperation with other state agencies 
responsible for educational programs. It was 
evident then- -and 1s now- -that our working 
relationship is mutually beneficial. 

The point of view of the Department of Edu- 
cation regarding this responsibility for inmate 
education is based on these major assumptions: 


1. That, statutorily, public education is a 
primary function of the state. 

2. That our responsibility to cooperate with 
other state agencies operating a program 
of education is based on the concept that 
public education is an agent of social co- 
hesion and one of the main means of in- 
creasing the intelligence of a total 
citizenry. 

3. That regardless of where an individual 
resides or is housed ina state, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, he has the right to the 
advantages of educational opportunities. 
And further, since the State Department 
of Education is assigned the regulatory 
and supervisory services governing public 
educational opportunities in a state, here- 
in, we believe, lies our cooperative re - 
sponsibility for inmate education. 

4. That regulatory services be offered as a 
means of interpreting the requirements 
of laws regarding public education as it 
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applies to institutional education. 

5. That supervisory services be extended on 
invitation and without intent of dictation, 
and I quote from the law, in part: "... by 
giving such counsel, advice and informa- 
tion as will enable the division's school 
program to meet standard requirements 
set for other public and vocational school." 


What are the regulatory and supervisory 
services which should be offered by a State De- 
partment of Education to other state agencies, 
such as the Department of Correction? 


1. Teacher certification and training. 

2. Curriculum development and course 
offerings. 

3. School classification and accreditation. 

4. Evaluation of teaching materials. 

5. Annual classroom visitations. 

6. Consultant services to administrators and 

' teachers upon request. 

7. In-service education for teachers. 

8. Public school information as required by 
law of the State Department of Education 
in annual reports, etc. 


I hope that my remarks to this point have 
inferred the existence of mutual interest, res- 
pect, and a spirit of cooperation between the 
Department of Corrections and the Department 
«of Education in Missouri. If this spirit of co- 
operation does not exist in your state and you 
de‘sire to work within such a framework, I 
wold recommend: 


1, ‘That those responsible for inmate edu- 
cation examine their objectives carefully 
in the light of the objectives of public edu- 
cation. In reality, the objectives of in- 
mate education are very compatible with 
those of public education. Permit me to 
name just four such objectives: 


(1) To promote mental, physical and 
emotional health. 


(2) To imculcate to a high degree the 


knowledge and skills which contribute 
to proper understanding of, and ap- 
preciation for, living ina democratic 
society. 

(3) To develop individuals with vocational 
competence and with initiative and 
determination to succeed. 

(4) To develop a strong sense of personal 
integrity based upon understanding of 
correct moral concepts. 


2. That you request of your chief school of- 
ficer such assistance as you may need, 
and further that he be asked to assign a 
member of his staff to work with the De- 
partment of Corrections. 

Perhaps you are thinking that we in Missouri 
are fortunate to have a law enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly which requires that we work to- 
gether, but I have a feeling that our respect 
for the work of Colonel Carter, Director of the 
Department of Corrections, and for Mr. Carl 
Haynie, Director of Education for the Depart- 
ment, would cause the Department of Educa- 
tion to want to render any possible service to 


their program regardless of statutory require-_ 


ment. If our Missouri program is successful, 
it is the result of mutual understanding and res - 
pect which exists between the Director of the 
Department of Corrections, Colonel Carter, 
and the Commissioner of Education, Hubert 
Wheeler. 

The basic assumptions upon which the edu- 
cational program of the Department of Correc- 
tions was developed,imply their interest in co- 
operating with the Department of Education in 
meeting the statutory requirements of the 1956 
Act. 

It is assumed: 


(1) That an elastic and flexible interpretation 
of the educational requirements of the law 
shall be made to make it possible to adapt 
the various training programs to meet the 
need of the individual. _ 

(2) That a minimum of six hours shall con- 
stitute the schoolday, and 180 school days 
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shall constitute the school year or term 
for the individual or group. 

(3) That a unit of credit in most cases shall 
be based on 180 hours of classroom work, 
but in some cases one-half unit of credit 
may be given, if a student has spent a 
minimum of 90 hours in class work. 

(4) That the Missouri State Curriculum Guides 
shall be used and adapted to the descrip- 
tions of the subjects to be taught, as well 
as a resource for the classroom teacher. 

(5) That fifty minutes per hour shall be made 
available for instruction and supervised 
study in each hour. 

(6) That all teachers and instructors shall 
meet the qualifications of the State De- 
partment of Education to maintain an ap- 
proved educational program. 

(7) That the individual teacher's cla. « .oad 
shall be in conformity with the require- 
ments of the accrediting agency. 


As further evidence I would like to quote in 
part from a statement of Mr. Eldon De Witt, 
Principal of the Educational Program existing 
within the walls of the Missouri penitentiary, 
which he wrote asa part of the point of View of 
the Missouri Guide for Inmate Education. 

"Temporary restraint is not all that the public 
has a right to expect from those responsible 
for the treatment and the education of the in- 
mate. True enough, just segregating a man 
away from society for a certain number of years 
will keep him for just that many years from 
offending society. But surely society expects 
something more than that--a program of re- 


habilitation based on education and re-educa- 
tion." 

May I add, that a state citizenry has the right 
to expect that all state agencies work coopera- 
tively for the rehabilitation of its citizens re- 
gradless of where or why they are housed apart 
from society, because eventually the majority 
of them return to our society, and become 
someone's neighbor. 

In summation: It is assumed that the purpose 
of public education in this United States will re- 
main the same. Therefore, all citizens de- 
sirous of further education, free or incarcer- 
ated, should enjoy equal opportunities for ful- 
filling their educational needs as individuals 
and groups in the democratic society that is 
America. The State Departments of Education, 
being the state agency assigned the responsi- 
bility for the functioning of public education 
within a state, have no alternative. Their re- 
ponsibility is statutorily or morally defined; 
their counsel is needed; and their role is one 
of service -- regulatory and supervisory --as 
previously defined. 

The Missouri Department of Education is 
proud of the accomplishments of the Missc uri 
Department of Corrections, and deems it a 
pleasure to have had a small part indeveloping 
the program os education for inmates. The 
Missouri Department of Education will continue 
to support this break-throughof cooperation in 
penal education, and hopes that our work will be 
of some help to other states in improving work- 
ing relationships between state agencies res- 
ponsible for providing an educational program 
within a department. 


No individual or group will be judged by whe- 
ther they come up to or fall short of some fixed 
result, but by the direction in which they are 
moving. The bad man is the man who no mat- 
ter how good he has been is beginning to deter - 
iorate, to grow less good. The good man is 
the man who no matter how morally unworthy 
he has been is moving to become better. Such 
a conception makes one severe in judging him- 
self and humane in judging others. It excludes 


that arrogance whichalways accompanies judg- 

ment based on degree of approximation to fixed 
ends. 

Reconstruction in Philosophy (Ch. 7) 

John Dewey 


A dictator would have a pretty tough time in 
a country like this, where people would like to 
kill the umpire for making just one bad decision. 
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The definition of a teacher under even the be. This general confusion of definition is all 


most optimum conditions is a difficult thing to 
set forth. Much of what goes into such a de- 
finition depends in a large measure on ex- 
periences and attitudes which have nothing to 
do with teaching or formal education; rather, 
they are drawn from social or economic, per- 
sonal or class prejudices. However, on one 
thing all agree; the teacher must be definition 
be an imparter or implanter of knowledge. 
TO PLATO OR ROUSSEAU he could be the guide 
who supervises the unfolding of knowledge, the 
director of energies into proper channels. To 
a later age he could be the fountain of wisdom 
from which each to his capacity drank his fill. 
To Dewey and his disciples he could be a sharer 
and a learner with his students, a motivator 
and an inspirer. He can be a model anda goal; 
he can be a reformer and a shaper. He can be 
the agent through which the past is transmitted; 
he can be the tool for molding the future. But 
always and ever he must be anagent throughor 
by which knowledge is acquired. 

Much that the teacher is and much that he 
does is determined by the situation within which 
he works. And much more depends, too, upon 
who he is. The one glaring omission in most 
definitions is the neglect to define the teacher 
in terms of what the teacher see's himself to 
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the more obvious in the case of the Prison 
Teacher. This teacher is all things to all de- 
partments. He is atonce custodian, counselor, 
rehabilitator ‘and instructor. He is charged 
with the supervision and custodial function, 
being responsible for the presence and behavior 
of his inmate students. He is an advisor in his 
role of 'free-man representative" to the inmate. 
He is expected to act as guide in the reshaping 
of warped lives and thinking. And finally he 
is to instill the fundamentals of an education 
the equivalent of that gotten by others in their 
childhood. It is necessary periodically to an- 
alyse such a situation as this; to survey what 
is attempted and to weigh the accomplishments 
against the investments to determine the ef- 
ficacy of such a program and the adequacy of 
definitions. 

Such here is my purpose. I propose to ex- 
amine each of the functions above enumerated 
as critically as is possible in what is essenti- 
ally an unexplored field. I intend to set forth, 
as I see them, the merits of each of these 
areas as they function in the classroom situ- 
ation and to evaluate each as a contributing 
factor in what, in the final analysis, must be 
an education program. The merit of such an 
endeavor at this time lies most probably in 
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stating issues for further discussion and ex- 
amination. Since itis not possible t) work 
from a foundation of well established facts and 
a generally accepted set of principles as in 
many areas it remains that such an effort of 
necessity must be deductive and perhaps even 
discursive. To my knowledge there is as yet 
no formal body of fact or principles, no ac- 
cumulated research upon which to base or 
justify the type of evaluation so needed in this 
area. The purpose of this paper then is to 
explore with an intent toward definition. It is 
hoped such efforts may stimulate some thinking 
and perhaps even some research so that each 
of us may the better pursue the work we attempt 
at present so haphazardly. 

For the sake of order, as well as for the sake 
of classification it is best to consider the func - 
tion of the Prison Teacher as instructor before 
we give thought to the other areas mentioned. 
Primarily the teacher is hired to instruct. He 
is, in the classical sense, a school master 
whose function is to impart the knowledge, the 
attainment of which is expected of a student of 
whatever grade level assigned. The academic 
level of the work, the content of the course, the 
subject matter, the tests and even the exercises 
at the various levels of school maintained are 
traditional and need no discussion here. The 
work of the third, fourth, seventh or twelth 
grades is of no more special concern to the 
Prison Teacher than to any other teacher. How- 
ever the techniques of teaching are of special 
concern to him. His situation is unique. His 
students are probably the most selective group 
in all of general education: his students, in 
spite of their many differences, represent es- 
sentially a homogeneous group, especially in 
so far as major formative aspects of their lives 
are concerned. This alone demands recogni- 
tion not only in the choice of materials pre- 
sented but, most important, in the method and 
manner of presentation. 

The Prison Teacher must approach his task 
with a recognition of the uniqueness of his posi- 
tion in three separate areas. He is dealing with 
grown men. No matter what the educational 


level, his students are, by basic definition, 
adults and the conduct of his classroom demands 
recognition of this fact. In addition the emo- 
tional level of his students is quite different 
from that of the traditional classroom. Al- 
though the emotional problems may be similar 
to those of the normal teacher the very nature 
of the institution within which he works and the 
reasons why his students are there documents 
curcial differences. A temper tantrum of a 
six year old and a twenty-six year old are 
completely different things in spite of the fact 
they both occur in the first or second grade. 
The inmate student has had years of experience 
dealing more or less successfully with res- 
ponsibility for his behavior that no six year old 
has ever had. Hesee's himself as anadulteven 
though his grade placement is that of a young 
child. And finally, whereas the normal teacher 
presents his program of instruction in anticipa- 
tion of a developing and maturing student pre- 
paring himself for competentcy in his adult 
years the prison teacher has no suchadvantage. 
The formative period of student life is denied 
him as an educationaid. He deals with students 
after that period of formation and development 
has been completed. Any change in future be- 
havior, on of the traditional criteria for mea- 
suring the effectiveness of education, must be 
measured against an extended pre - existent 
pattern long since an aspect of a complete per- 
sonality. 

Every teacher has incumbent upon him the 
responsibility for dealing with students as well 
as with his subject matter. The method he 
chooses and the order in which he presents his 
material, the relations he establishes, and the 
conclusions he deduces are always dependent 
upon not only what, but whom he teaches. This 
latter is of critical importance to the Prison 
Teacher. His adult student, in may instances 
immature, is for all that, an adult and must be 
treated as such. [If this is recognized and 
properly dealt with it can be a great asset; 
otherwise it is the most effective handicap to 
successful teaching. Most adult students have 
already recognized the need, if not the full 
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value of an education. For the most part their 
presence in class demonstrates this and it is 
fairly safe for the teacher to assume that his 
students recognize some value to, and some 
need for, instruction. It becomes necessary 
then to relate instructional materials to this 
more mature approach. The more practical, 
or applicable instances in arithmetic or 
English for example would deal with instances 
other than the price of lollipops or watching 
Spot run to Jane. The opportunity to involve 
major attitudinal or value criteria in basic 
instructional material must never be over- 
looked. Hours of work at rates of pay, cost of 
materials and cost of product, are much more 
sensible in view of this purpose; and language, 
such as is involved in normal adult relations, 
should emphasize the normal adult situation. 
Such factors as these are almost too elementary 
aud obvious to comment upon. But there is an 
aspect of this problem which is not so obvious 
and has often neglected. This type of situation 
should always be developed with the recognition 
that a substantial system of values and a com- 
plete pattern of behavior has long since been 
established. Any material or any presentation 
which fails to recognize or incorporate this 
basic fact must of necessity be incomplete. 
As the primary responsibility of the teacher 
is to instruct, it is necessary that he know not 
only what is to be learned but also that he be- 
come aware of how best his particular students 
may learn it. He must keep constantly in mind 
that his task as a teacher of inmates involves 
not only an addition to the fund of his students’ 
knowledge but, and to some departments by far 
the most important aspect, a correction or a 
reorganization of previously acquired ma- 
terials. The Prison Teacher must make new 
combinations of basic information. What he 
teaches will not, or perhaps cannot, be learned 
if many of the inmates' traditional attitudes pre- 
vail. It must be best, perhaps, to start with 
the assumption that the failure of the student to 
acquire his education when others were acquir- 
ing theirs, and that partof his inability to profit 
from what previous education he has been ex- 
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posed to, is due in part t improperly esta- 
blished relationships between the content of 
education and the conduct of personal activities. 
We cannot expect an adult to learn just because 
he is an adult. We cannot expect an education 
to be acquired thru mere exposure. Hence, 
rather than build on what has been acquired, 
as is the situation with children, the Prison 
Teacher must, at the same time he instructs, 
reconstruct and re-order previous learning 
that his efforts achieve the desired results. We 
may assume that the inclination of an average 
public school student is sympathetic to many of 
the ideals involved in a civics course, for in- 
stance, but this is perforce not true in the case 
of the adult inmate. A much more rational ap- 
proach is demanded and the content of such a 
course is wasted withoutit. The inmate student 
must be convinced or learning has no point. 

Much of what is expected of a student at the 
various levels of a school program is already 
a part of the knowledge of the inmate student. 
Even where this is not true he is ordinarily 
more capable of learning it than is his counter- 
part in the public schools. Hence in this res- 
pect subject matter as such is perhaps of a 
degree or two less of a concern in the prison 
education program. Of paramount importance 
to the student is the acquisition of the ability 
or the techniques for marshalling his knowledge 
and applying it to areas of decision in his nor- 
mal activities. It is quite possible that this is 
the most desirable consequence of a prison 
education program; that is, the necessity for 
determining the factual materials applicable 
and the consideration of possible solutions and 
their consequences; in short the inculcating of 
an intelligent and rational problem solving 
pattern of behavior is as importantan outcome 
of this type of program as can be conceived. 
To this extent, at least, the education program 
can be considered rehabilitative. But hardly be 
yond this. 

The view that finds the education of inma tes 
a panacea inhis rehabilitation need not be dig- 
nified with a discussion. The values inherent in 
education have been recognized for centuries. 
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There have been, and continue to be, disagree- 
ments as to particulars as to whether Latin 
should be maintained or whether typing is an 
admissable academic subject. However, the 
fact that education makes a better person, no 
matter what his occupation, race, social posi- 
tion or other attributes, has long been accepted. 
The major values of education are inherent; 
other values are peripheral and secondary. An 
educated inmate is a better inmate; whether he 
has a better possibility of completing his parole 
or is a lower recedivistic rish if an aspect of 
education at all is so only peripherally; it is 
that education has prepared him, or enables 
him to profit from the rehabilitative elements 
in the institutional program. There are many 
elements in a correctional program designed 
to serve this objective. In the final analysis 
all aspects of the program are expected to con- 
tribute to this end. Education however contri- 
butes only indirectly and then only when and if 
it has accomplished its primary purpose. 

The inmate student presents to the teacher a 
personality, complete in that it is that of an 
adult, which has aspects in which values have 
either not been fully established or those esta- 
blished are of such a nature as to result in open 
conflict with the acceptable and expected. For 
the most part the inmate is no stranger to his 
role of a violator of social protocol. His atti- 
tudes and his personality have been a long time 
in the progress of formation and his patterns of 
behavior, of thought and act, are not whimsical. 
Certainly they are not things with which edu- 
cation deals directly. Changes in behavior re- 
sult from the systems of thought and processes 
of thinking which education, as a corrolary to 
growth and development must deal with and 
tries to instill. The educator endeavors to 
direct behavior to the end that the material with 
which he deals becomes a tool in the employ of 
his student. The life of the student is enriched, 
broadened and made, to him, more enjoyable 
through the agency of such an education. How- 
ever, with the educator the primary task is 
“How to think" not what to think. If the problem 
is identified, if the relevant material is ac- 


cumulated and if rational behavior is a conse- 
quence of these, then the educator has, as 
educator, fulfilled his obligation. 

The recognition by the teacher of the areas 
of personal problems and activities of the stu- 
dent aids the teaching process. In many in- 
stances a word, a comment or two, or a dis- 
cussion, personally, has consequences far be- 
yond the immediate situation and the sensitive, 
perceptive teacher takes advantage of this to 
diminish the problems of his class, ease the 
difficulty of his tasks and extend the rapport 
which must exist between him and his students. 
However, the teacher is an expert in his sub- 
ject matter and the art of teaching. He is not 
a psychologist nor an analyst. The problems 
he sees are problems which interfere with the 
learning situation or the learning process and 
he must deal with them as such. He is not 
trained, nor is he inclined, to probe personal- 
ity organizations to discover either causes or 
corrective techniques for restructuring that 
personality. He is content to know thatas per- 
sonality is at least in part the unique manner 
in which a person handles or solves his pro- 
blems. That person who has acquired addi- 
tional materials with which to deal with pro- 
blems actually represents a changed personal- 
ity. This may be only a matter of an inconse- 
quential degree but this is all the teacher is 
prepared to do. Other specialists may build 
upon this, but it is activity for other services 
or programs and not for the teacher. The 
teacher must strive, in concept and percept, 
to have his students achieve a process for deal - 
ing with the materials of the particular subject 
field that is rational and objective. In many 
disciplines this is relatively simple but in 
others this is notthecase. In these other areas 
it is then necessary to so order and arrange 
material that that material least susceptable of 
incurring emotional or irrational behavior 
initiate the study an only gradually proceed into 
areas in which the danger of personal involve- 
ment on the part of the student is a concern. 

It is necessary to reiteriate and re-em- 
phasize the fact that the Prison Teacher is 
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_ thinking of each individual. 


dealing with students who have, for good or bad, 
already been educated and that the formal in- 
struction they may have had is often a contri- 
buting factor to their present condition. They 
even may represent a chronic "resistor" to 
the formal nature of a school program. But in 
school or out, they have been educated and the 
Prison Teacher's task is to augment, Supple- 
ment, or supplant that education, he must 
therefore, constantly deal with previous learn - 
ing to a degree unique in all of education. His 
task is so to instruct that the material works 
both backwards through areas of often long and 
solidly established inaccuracy of information 
or attitude, and forward to form a foundation 
for future behavior. There seems to be no 
criteria, other than a personal sensitiveness 
to each individual student, ‘to acertain the 
peculiar nature and particular problems of his 
students. In the prison classroom, toadegree 
nowhere else so high, it is imperative that the 
responses, the capacities and capabilities, the 
presentation and expectation of performance 
be handled as individually as possible. But it 


_is equally important that the class as a class 


become a primary unit in the behavior and 
There must be 
class regulations which deliberately disregard 
the concept of the individual. It is necessary 
to secure as rapidly as possible, and to en- 
force as strongly as possible, the necessity of 
the function of the class which supercedes, by 
definition, the consideration of individuals 
within it. Until and unless a student recognizes 
the class as a basic structural and functional 
unit of instruction his education is deficient. 
The class, however, must represent to the 
student the integral unit of which he is a par- 
ticipating and contributing element. He must 
see that without it his position as a student is 
untenable and thatas he, withothers, comprise 
it he determines therefore to a great degree 
its value to him. This situation is frought with 
the dangers of reinforcing attitudinal structures 
which may have contributed to his present sit- 
uation. It is the ability to be sensitive to these 
possibilities and to deal with them ina dynamic 
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situation which makes teaching an art. Wecan 
approach the problem by sharing experiences 
but it is not possible to organize it in a syste- 
matic fashion with rigid procedures to be ap- 
plied indiscriminately. The student, must be- 
come aware of his responsibility as a student, 
which is often a unique situation for him, before 
he can progress adequately and profitably as a 
student. When this has been achieved a major 
step toward the final goal of an educated person 
has been accomplished. 

The consistency with which the teacher 
handles both himself and his material is of ut- 
most importance in the process of making a 
“class man"of a student. The teacher's be - 
havior is the student's single area of informa- 
tion as to whathis relation to the subject matter 
ideally would be. The enthusiasm of teacher 
for his subject hence becomes paramount. It 
might even be permissable to dislike teaching 
but under no circumstances could it be con- 
ceivable to dislike the subject field. This en- 
thusiasm by the teacher is often times the most 
important thing a student can acquire from a 
course. A student who sees, and probably as 
a consequence acquires, an indifference or a 
dislike for a subject can be taught little. Buta 
student who is exposed to an enthusiasm even 
though he acquires little else is always pre- 
pared to learn more or go farther. This con- 
centration and emphasis in most instances tends 
to prompt the area of discipline ina classroom. 

Discipline, the bane of the normal teacher's 
existence, should be the area of least con- 
sideration to the Prison Teacher. There is 
little of the explosive, erratic and inexhaust- 
able energy of the juvenile in a prison class- 
room. Here again age and experience combine 
to offer an asset seldom elsewhere seen. The 


_ code of conduct is one of adults and is often so 


demanded by the students. Behavior that is 
obviously juvenile is ordinarily frowned upon 
by the majority of the students and it is often 
merely necessary to point out the childishness 
of particular acts to see an end to them. The 
age of the students in this instance is an asset 
to the smooth operation of a classroom. 
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But as has been repeatedly emphasized the 
adult student in a prison situation is an edu- 
cational challenge. The area of classroom 
discipline is no exception. For, while the 
usual behavioral problems are essentially non- 
existent, the adult class offers a different and 
far more subtle type of problem. The major 
portion of that problem is the ability of the 
teacher to direct with single-mindedness the 
discussion or classroom activities. The pro- 
pensity for the inmate student to turn a topic 
to any area but that under consideration is pro- 
bably without peer. Questions which super- 
ficially seem to deal directly with the material 
at hand have a tendency to lead into a sequence 
which often wanders far afield. Each question, 
however, seems related to the one before or to 
some aspect of the answer to a previous ques- 
tion. It often becomes quite a challenge to the 
student and as much a nuisance to the in- 
structor. It is at times possible to utilize the 
very ingenuity which makes this procedure 
possible to an advantage and so to structure a 
class discussion that this very process draws 
out the material to be utilized. 

(Editor's Note: The above article wiil be con- 

tinued in the next issue.) 

(Continued from Page 8) 

The institutional treatment staff attempts to 
assist the alcoholic inmate in developing an a- 
wareness of his problem not through authori- 
tative insistence on AA participation, but by 
reflecting an appreciation of the problem, and 
what AA has done for others with similar pro- 
blems. 

Every AA member is well acquainted with 
the futility of trying to force an alcoholic to 
seek help. Such help is eventually sought if it 
is continuously available, and only after the 
alcoholic admits to himself that he wants, and 
needs what the program has to offer. 

This decision on his part must be preceeded 
by self-realization of his problem, expressed 
by an alcoholic in these terms. "I had to quit 
drinking, for Icannot drink on even terms with 
others. With most people it costs them one 


day; with me it costs three days; the first in 
drinking, the second in suffering and the third 
in remorse." 

Many people interested in AA, members and 
non-members, have asked why this organiza- 
tion appears so detached from the institutional 
administration. If it is such an essential part 
of the program by which we try to correct this 
problem of alcoholism, why isn't AA an offici- 
al unit of the treatment process with perma- 
nent staff members assigned to control it? 

The best answer to this question is the re- 
cord of success of AA, both inside institutions 
and in open society. Inherent in the basic prin- 
ciples of AA is the concept of group therapy. 
The responsibility for self-help rests upon a 
united effort to reinforce the individual mem- 
bers responsibility for finding help in remov- 
ing their own shortcomings and defects of per- 
sonality. 

It is a relationship between persons who have 
a sincere desire to better themselves and who 
acknowledge a power greater than themselves. 
This is best fostered within a group with simi- 
lar problems and like interests. 

We all know an administration is willing and 
anxious to have a strong and healthy institution- 
al AA group; BUT, ITMUST REMAIN PRIMAR- 
ILY AN INMATE ORGANIZATION, for and by 
the members directly involved, BUT governed 
only with thatdegree of control or interference 
whichis necessary for the welfare of the entire 
institution. 

An administration's desire to have AA con- 
tinue ‘to function in this manner should never 
be interpreted as a lack of interest on the part 
of the staff. In the 25 years that AA has been 
in existence, more has been accomplished in 
the interest of alcoholics than has been achie- 
ved in all of the centuries of the past. 

No one working in an institution could fail to 
be aware of the value of this program as a re- 
habilitative measure. Its impact on the fac- 
tors of personality, behavior and self-control 
is so great that many of its principles have 
been adopted as the basis for many other groups 
designed to help non-alcoholics. 
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&g Safety in the School Print Shop 


by Gordon B. Smith 


Instructor of Printing 


(Continued From Last Issue) 


Unit V Safe Practices in the Use of Hand Tools 
Peculiar to Printing. 


A--Planer and Mallet: 
1. Care must be taken not to damage forms 
by too heavy planing. 
2. Be sure fingers are clear of mallet. 
3. Planer must be placed on its side when 
not in use. 
B--Quoins and Quoin Keys: 
1. Use proper key for quoin being used. 


da 2. Never tighten quoins too tight. 
3. Corners of chases are easily broken by 
ae too much pressure on quoins. 
er 4. Quoins must be tight enough to hold the 
job securely. 


C--Make Ready Knives and Scissors: 

1. Instructor must know who has the knives 
or scissors at all times. 

2. Any horse play with a knife or a pair of 
scissors will result in dismissal from 
the shop and disciplinary action. 

3. Knives and scissors must be returned to 
the instructor when not in use. 

4. Care must be taken not tocutfingers when 

using a knife. 

Never permit knives or scissors to be 
thrown. 

Never permit students to run with a knife 
or a pair of scissors. 

7. Provide a proper sheath. 

8. Points on all shears should be rounded. 


5. 


Great Meadow Correctional Institution 


D--Make-up Rules: 

1. Make-up rules are sharp, care must be 
taken when using them. 

2. Must never be left on a form. 

E--Line Gauges: 

1. Keep in apron or back pocket when not in 
use. 

2. No horseplay with line gauges. 

3. Never leave a line gauge on paper cutter 
when cutting paper. 

F--Wrenches: 

1. Explain various types of wrenches; box, 
open end, crescent, pipe, stillson. Show 
how each is used and point out that each 

~ wrench is for a specific job and is to be 
used only for that job. 

2. Never use wrong size wrenches. 

3. Never shim a wrench. 

4, Never use a persuader on a wrench. 

5. Never use a wrench as a hammer. 

6. Keep grease and oil off wrenches. 

7. Pull a wrench whenever possible. 

8. Student must be braced when using a 
wrench. 

9. See that all wrenches are used properly. 

G--Hammers: 

1. Only soft faced hammers used on case 
hardened points. 

2. Only ball peen hammers used in the print 
shop. 

3. All handles should be properly wedged. 

4. Grip near the end of the handle. 

5. Never permita split handle to be repaired. 
It must be replaced. 


} 
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H--Screw Drivers: 
I. Blade must fit the slot in the screw cor- 


rectly. 

Buy screw drivers made from good quality 
steel. 

Never use a screw driver as a chisel. 
Only screw drivers with insulated handles 
used around electricity. 


. More pressure can be applied on a large 


screw driver. 


. Never allow students to hold a partin the 


palm of the hand and work on it with a 
screw driver. 


I--Pliers: 


Show pliers use in the shop. Point out 
use of each. 


Pliers with worn jaws should not be used. 


Never use a pliers where a wrench is 
pinching. 


. Never use taped or untaped pliers around 


electric circuits. 


Unit VI Safe Practices for Equipment in the 
Print Shop: 


A--Paper Drill: 


Back guide must be set prepetty ent teck- 
ed in position. 

Side guides must be set properly and lock- 
ed in position. 

Proper size drill must be used. 


. Fingers must be clear of clamp and drill 


when pressure is applied to foot pedal. 


. Right foot must be placed securely on 


activating pedal. 
Left foot mustbe clear of activating pedal. 
Drill must be wedged firmly in the chuck. 


. Never attempt to remove drill until ithas 


stopped spinning. 


. Drill will be hot, so be careful when re- 


moving. 
Never leave the drill in the machine. 


B--Wire Stitcher: 


2 
3. 
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Stitcher must be oiled before it is used. 


. Thichness gauge must be set correctly. 


Proper wire size must be used. 


. Extreme care must be taken to keep fin- 


gers away from stitching mechanism while 


it is operating. 
5. Right foot must be placed securely on 
on activating pedal. 
6. Left foot must be on foot rest. 
7. Only one man to operate this machine. 
C--Proof Press: 
1. Fingers must be clear of toothed rack at 
all times. 
2. Operating handle extends into aisle. 
3. Brayer must be returned to holder. 
4. Proof press must be cleaned at the end of 
the day. 
5. Galley must be situated on guide pins. 
D--Slug Cutter: 
1. See that gauge is set to proper size. 
2. Grasp operating handle firmly. 
3. Fingers must not be under blade at any 
time. 
4. Keep fingers away from hinged handle. 
5. Release handle slowly. 
E--Mitering Machine: 
1. Gauges must be set. 
2. Guards must be locked. 
3. Grasp handle firmly. 
4. Make certain correct angle is being cut. 
5. Keep fingers away from blade. 
6. Use even pressure on each stroke. 
7. Hold slug securely. 
F--Automatic Folder: 
1. Permission must be obtained from in- 
structor. 
2. Rollers must be wiped free ofexcess oil. 
3. Machine oiled properly. 
4. Students sleeves must be rolled above the 
elbow. 
5. No neckties while operating folder. 
6. No roller adjustments are to be made 
while machine is running. 
7. Disengage right angle section when scor- 
ing or perforating. 
8. All gear covers must be functioning pro- 
perly. 
9. Student must use extreme care that his 
fingers do not come in contact with rollers. 
10. V-Belts are used for power. 
1l. Keep hands away from pulleys and v-Belts. 
12. Activating lever kept in neutral position 


when not in use. 
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Always turn machine off before leaving it. 


G--Power Saw: 


2. 


4. 


5. 
6. 
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Obtain key and permission from instructor. 


Switch is key operated and must be asked 
for each time saw is used. 

Saw should be oiled each day. 

All guards must be on and in working 
order. 

Never stand directly in line with the blade. 
Allow no one near saw except person 
operating it. 


. Goggles must be worn at all times. 


Clamp must be tightened before sawing 
slugs. 

Be sure gauge is set to correct measure. 
Shirt sleeves rolled above elbows. 

No neckties. 

Use left hand to push carriage. 

Right hand remains at your side. 

Never reach across the blade. 

Keep waste off the table. 

Allow no one to reach over the blade. 
See that no one gets in line withthe chips. 
Do not feed work too fast. 

Never remove a guard from the saw. 
Return key to instructor when finished. 
Never walk away and leave saw running. 
Understand operation of trimming blades. 


H--Platen Presses: 


ll. 


. Permission to use must be obtained from 


instructor. 

Oil machine properly. 

Tympan bales must be down before op- 
erating. 

Sleeves rolled above elbows. 

No neckties. 


. When putting form on press be careful of 


clamp spring. 
Gripper arms should be clear of form. 


. Gripper fingers set to clear form. 
. When applying ink, do so while press is 


stopped. 

No smoking while running press. 

Stand erect on both feet. 

When feeding press be sure right hand is 
clear when platen starts to close. 


. Never reach for animproperly positioned 


sheet. 


14, 
15. 


16. 


17. 


Your hand is not worth a piece of paper. 
If impression is made on tympan, stop 
press and wash tympan. 

Hand throw off safety must be working 
properly. 

Never put hand between delivery table and 
platen. 


. Spokes on flywheel must be covered by 


hard board. 


. Keep hands away from platen lock. 


Keep hands away from main gears. 


. Use foot brake if emergency arises. 
. Never walk away from a running press. 


Always shut off machine when not in use. 


. Noone but operator to be near running 


platen press. 


. Check press for loose nuts and bolts 


periodically. 


I--Miehle Vertical: 


1. 


3. 


4, 
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17. 
18. 


Permission to use must be obtained from 
instructor. 

Rollers must be put in trucks and locked 
in place. 

Form must be tightened properly with 
quoins. 

Form must be locked in press properly. 


. Care must be taken not to catch fingers 


under clamp. 


. Swing away ink fountain must be locked 


in place. 
Feed swing away ink fountain must be 
locked in place. 


. Press must be oild manually. 


Immediately after starting press, push 
automatic oil button. 


. Be certain automatic oiling system has at 


least 25 pounds of pressure. 
Shirt sleeves must be rolled above elbows. 


. No neckties or loose clothing. 
. No one but operator allowed near machine. 
. Cylinder must always be locked in posi- 


tion before press is operated. 

Operator must keep his hands clear of 
moving parts at all times. 

If press is equipped with gas drier, use 
caution, it will be hot when lit. 


Never stop sheet directly over gas drier. 


If press equipped with Infra-red drying 
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25. 


26. 


lights, care must be taken to avoid burns. 
Never reach onto the feed board for a 
misplaced sheet. 

Feed Board must always to locked in posi - 
tion when press is operating. 


. Gauge glass on automatic oiling system 


must always show oil. 


Because molten type-metal is used to cast the 
lines, safety is very important when working on 


or near these machines. 


This unit deals with 


safety of the operator and the machine. It also 
includes proper care of the Linotype which is 
essential for protection of Linotype parts. 


When atarting be certain operating handle © 


is securely latched. 

Brake must stop press immediately. 
Operating handle is dangerous if press 
shuts off automatically. Always stand 
clear of it. 

Never drape your arms over the delivery 
table when checking ink distribution. 
Allow no horseplay whatsoever near this 
press. 


J--Hand Operated Paper Cutter: 


10. 
ll, 


12. 
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16. 
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Get permission to use from instructor. 
Never touch blade with fingers. 

Be sure gauge is set to right measure 
and locked. 

Handle stock carefully to avoid paper cuts. 
Jog stock into corner. 

Clamp paper securely. 

Be sure fingers and hands are clear of the 
spokes in the clamp wheel. 

Release safety catch with left hand. 


. Put both hands on lever and pull down 


moothly. 
Keep head out of the way of the lever. 
Hands must be free of water or oil to 
prevent slipping. 
Only operator is to be near cutter. 
Anyone standing to the left of the cutter 
could be hit by the lever. 
Anyone standing to the right of the cutter 
could be hit by the counter balance. 
Never attempt to sharpen or remove blade. 
Be sure fingers are clear of clamp at all 
times. 
Fingers could ride under blade if held on 
clamp. 


THE LINOTYPE DEPARTMENT 


A Linotype isa machine that cast lines of type 
from small brass molds called "Matrices." 


POINTS TO CHECK BEFORE SETTING 


The following points must be checked each 
time before operating the Linotype. 


2. 


3. 


Check to see that handle which releases 
mold slide is in correct position. 

Check to see that ejector lever link is 
hooked up. 

Check to see that teeth of mold pinion are 
properly meshed with teeth of mold disk. 
Make sure that the correct mold is in e- 
jection position. 


. Check liners in mold and make sure that 


ejector blades are set to correspond with 
them. 


. When changing measures, make sure that 


the assembler slide, long finger and vise 
jaws are incorrect relation to one another. 


. Check to see that border block is not in 


first elevator jaws. 

Check that finger for recasting matrices 
in the auxiliary position is to the left. 
Check to see that spaceband pawl is free 
to operate. 

Make sure that knife block is set to cor- 
respond with liners being used. 


WHEN LEAVING MACHINE 


Desengage clutch. 

Lock the keyboard. 

Turn off the lamp. 

Runany pi matrices into their magazines. 
If not going to use machine again for some 
time, turn off motor. 


SAFETY RULES 


All students working on the Linotype must 
be thoroughly familiar with its functions and 
adhere to the following safety rules: 
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must be used: 
Model 14 


a. Turn thecrank handle until the magazine which is 
to be removed is in operating position. 

b. Place locking bar in magazine and push it to ex- 
treme left. This locks the matrices and releases 
the safety latch. 

c. Apply magazine supportarms to the shaft and pull 
forward on the support arms, then left magazine 
slightly and slide it forward. 

d. The magazine will now be hanging directly over 
the keyboard on the supporting arms. Care should 
be taken when removing it from supporting arms 
not to let it drop as it would cause great damage 
to the keyboard and the magazine and possibly in- 
jure the person removing it. 


Model 31 


a. Turn the crank handle unti! the magazine which is 
to be removed is in operating position. 

b. Push locking bar (which is part of the magazine 
on this model) to extreme left. 

c. Pull forward on the supporting arms (these also 
are part of the machine on this model), then lift 
magazine slightly and slide it forward. 

d. When removing bottom two magazines, there 
are lifting hooks on each side of the magazine 
which must be used to lift up the magazines that 
are on top of the magazine being removed. 

e. If the locking bar on either of the two models can- 


1. When changing magazines, the following procedure 10. Never open vise frame to the second (Horizontal) 


position when the machine is in normal position. 


The following procedure must be used: 

a. Rum the machine ahead until the first elevator 
rests upon the vise cap; stop the machine by push- 
ing back the starting and stopping lever (the clutch) 
just before the mold disk advances. 

b. Then lower the vise frame to the first position. 

c. Hold up the vise frame slightly while retracting 
the vise frame rest stud, and then let the vise 
frame down slowly while pulling upward on the 
first elevator slide to avoid bending or breaking 
the first elevator slide link. (Never let the vise 
down to second position unless the first elevator 
is all the way down on the vise cap. In this posi- 
tion, the first elevator lever roller is opposite the 
lowest depression in the first elevator cam, and 
therefore, as the vise frame is let down the weight 
of the first elevator on the first elevator lever is 
supported by the cam. To lower the vise to second 
position at any time other is at the risk of breaking 
the first elevator lever. 


. No fooling around or horse play will be tolerated wicn 


working on or near the Linotype. 
WHAT TO DO WHEN TROUBLES ARISE 


At times something is likely to go wrong with the ma- 


chine. Mostof these difficulties are minor if the correct 
procedure for remedying them is known. But these dif- 
ficulties can become major problems if they are tackled 
by someone who is not too familiar with the functions of 


not be moved over, it is likely that some of the the machine. Therefore, all students working on the 


matrices do not come all the way to the front of 
the magazine, and if so, touch the keys to bring 
the matrices into position. Never attempt to re- 
move the top plate of amagazine as it will be dif- 
ficult to reassemble without special equipment. 


When placing different magazines on machine, be sure 
that they are setting correctly before opening their 
locks. 

When casting matrices in the auxiliary position, be 

sure that filling piece of two-letter attachment is not 
thrown over to the right. 

Never send up a ioose line, for if the pump stop is 
not working or if there is some obstruction keeping it 
from working, a front squirt will result. 


. Be sure to lock spaceband pawl when casting from a 


border block. 


. Be sure to set left-hand vise jaw to same size as 


border block being used, and push jaw over manually 
as the long finger which ordinarily does this is not 
used when casting from a block. 

When oiling cams or doing maintenance work on the 
Linotype, be sure to shut off motor. 

When putting metal in pot, make sure that it is dry. 
Never put anything but Linotype metal in pot. 


Linotype must learn what to do when the following diffi 
culties arise: 


Spacebands fail to respond properly: 


a. Check to see if teeth on spaceband cam are too 
smooth. If they are, scrape them will a fine file 
to make a slight burr on them. This will enable 
the cam to have more positive grip on the rubber 
roll. 

b. Checkto see if the rubber roll is worn, glazed or 
cut. If itis, it should be replaced completely or 
at least the part that is worn should be replaced. 

c. Check to see if the spring on the spaceband key 
rod is strong enough to lift the spaceband box pawls 
to their full height. If itisn't it should be replaced. 

d. If the pawls engage more than one spaceband at a 
time, they may be worn or blunt at the ends or 
bind in their grooves. If they are not too badly 
worn, it may be possible to adjust them back into 
shape by rubbing them on an oilstone on the points 
where they are worn to bringthem to a sharp edge. 
If they are too badly worn, they.should be replaced. 

e. Check to see if the retaining plate is too high to 
allow the bottom of the band to swing out when 
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lifted by the pawls. If this is the case, the plate 


should be bent or ground enough to allow the space - 
bands to swing out. 


2. Spacebands stuck in the spaceband chute: 


If spacebands get stuck in the chute, do not continue 
to press the spaceband key as this will only cause 
more spacebands to jam in the chute. The proper 
way toremove them from the chute is to swing 
out the spaceband chute hinge plate which will give 
access to the chute and enable the operator to re- 
move stuck bands one at a time. 


3. Failure of a line totransfer from assembler elevator 
to delivery channel: 


a. If the line does not even start over, the releasing 


pin should be raised enough to trip the pawl and 
allow the delivery slide to carry the line into the 
first elevator jaws. This adjustment is done in 
following manner: Raise the elevator until the 
back rail banks against the stop. Hold the elevator 
in that position and witha screwdriver turn up the 
screw on the back casting of the elevator. When 
the releasing pin is raised high enough the de- 
livery slide will start across. 

If the line goes only part way into the delivery 
channel and jams, the most likely reason is that 
a matrix is raised too high and has caught on the 
side of the delivery channel. This is easy to re- 
medy by pushing the matrix down into place, but 
care should be taken to hold the slide while doing 
so, otherwise when the matrix is pushed into place 
the slide will at once start over with great speed 
and catch the operator's fingers. 


. Failure of a line to transfer from deliver channel to 


first elevator jaws: 


If a line fails to transfer from the delivery slide 
to the first elevator, the most likely cause is that 
the rails of the first elevator do not line up with 
those of the delivery channel. To adjust these 
rails to line up there is a connecting link at the 
bottom of the first elevator which wher turned will 
lower or raise the first elevator and allow ‘it to 
line up with the delivery channel. 


- Failure of a line to set properly in vise jaws: 


If a line does not set completely in the vise jaws, 
the machine will stop. The most common reason 
for this is that the line is too tight. The operator 
should throw in the clutch and lift up the first ele- 
vator in order to remove one or two of the ma- 
trices, then the line will fit in the vise jaws. After 
the line is in the jaws, the operator can pull out 
the clutch and the machine will again operate nor- 
mally. (When a line does not set properly in the 


vise jaws, it must be forced inte them by pressing 
down on the first elevator. This will damage the 


matrices and possibly the vise jaws.) 


6. Failure of a line to cast: 


7. 


10. 


a. The line might have been loose. 


b. 


If the line is known not to be loose, check to see 
if there is some obstruction under the pump lever 


which is keeping the plunger from descending. 


Failure of a line t transfer from the first to the 
second elevator: 


a 


Check to see that finger whichis used fer recest- 
ing matrices in the auxilliary positionis not over 
to the right. 

Check to see that spaceband pawl is free to operate. 
Check to see that distributor box isn't jammed up 
and not allowing second elevator to descend. 


. Check to see if rails of first elevator line up with 


those of the intermediate channel. If they do not, 
there is an adjusting screw at the bottom of the 
first elevator slide which can be adjusted either 
way to line up the rails. 


Failure of a line to eject: 


a. Check to see if the ejector blades are set to cor- 


b. 


respond with the length of the slug being cast. 
Check to see if side knives are set correctly for 
the body of slug being cast. (Never try to force 
a slug from a mold until these two points have 
been checked.) 

If either of the two points mentioned above is the 
reason for the slug not being able to eject, the 
operator should pull back the ejector lever handle 
which will release the pressure of the ejector 
blades and allow the correct length of ejector 
blades or width of the side knives to be set. 

If the trouble is neither of the two reasons men- 
tioned above, the back mold wiper should be check- 
ed to see if it is making the right contact against 
the mold disk. If it is found to be correct, ruba 
little graphite into it and cast a few more slugs to 
see if this helps any. 

Check to see if the mold needs cleaning. 


Failure of spaceband pawl to pick up spacebands: 


a. Clean the groove in which the pawl rides. 
b. Check to see if the spring between the pawl and 


the lever is too weak or broken; if so, replace it. 


Jammed up distributor screws: 


Open channel entrance to see if any matrices are 
jammed. 


b. Check distributor screws to see if any matrices 


are binding. 
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c. After the obstruction has been cleared away, close 
channel entrance and turn distributor clutch back 
slightly until the spiral automatics are in mesh, 
then pull the distrubutor clutch out allowing the 
stopping blocks to be pulled back into meshby the 
extension springs. Release the clutch and the 
distributor screws will be free to turn again. 


11. How to remove a front squirt: 


a. If the squirt holds the first elevator down tight on 
the vise cap, do not try to open the vise until the 
back jaw Support has been removed. 

b. Remove the wing-pin from the bottom of the con- 
necting link where it is attached to the first ele- 
vator lever. 

c. Remove the two screws at the left-hand end of the 
first elevator lever. 

d. Remove all metal from the jaws and from any 
other place where it may be. Care should be taken 
when removing the metal as not to damage any 
part of the machine. Therefore, never use a 
screw driver or any other piece of steel to remove 
metal from the machine. A brass rule will do 
nicely. 

f. After all the metal has been removed, all the parts 


must be checked before putting them back on the 
machine. 


12. How to remove a back squirt: 


Lower the vise frame to the first position. 

Back the first elevator cam up until the second 

elevator drops. 

c. Release the mold slide by locking down the mold 
handle. 

d. Unhook the ejector blades. 

e. Slide the mold disk forward. 

f. Remove all metal with special hook. 

g. Close mold slide, push the first elevator cam back 
to correct position, lock mold slide by raising 
mold handle and hook up ejector blades. 

h. Close vise frame and pull out mold disk pinion and 

spin mold disk to see that there is no metal bind- 

ing the disk. 


MAINTENANCE OF LINOTYPE 


Keeping the Linotypes cleaned and well oiled 
is a MUST if they are expected to operate at 
their maximum potential. If the proper care is 
not given to the Linotype, parts are subject to 
excessive wear and must be replaced at great 
expense. Therefore, one can very well under- 
stand that the safety of Linotype parts depends 
largely on the care given to the machine. 
Maintenance work on the Linotype is broken up 
into three parts: daily maintenance, weekly 


Brush metal chips from machine. 
Wipe off pot mouthpiece. 

Wipe off molds and vise jaws. 
Check temperature in pot. 

Skim dross off metal. 

Check mold cap clamping screws. 
Blow down machine with air hose. 
Clean spacebands. 


WEEKLY MAINTENANCE 
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1. Clean and polish molds and liners. 
2. Clean out mouthpiece holes and vents. 
3. Clean drippings under pot throat. 

4. Cleck lockup. 

5. Oil mold disk slide and grease support 

screw. 

6. Check positions of mold wipers; apply gra- 

phite on felts if needed. 

7. Clean and oil vise assembly; check knife 

wiper. 

8. Brush dirt from keyboard. 

9. Graphite assembler and delivery slides. 
10. Cleandriving pulley and clutch leathers. 
11; Clean dust from motor. 

12. Wipe off cams and tighten screws. 
13. Clean and oil distributor box. 
14. Cleandistributor screws and oil bearings. 

15. Blow down machine with air hose. 

16. Pick up any metal under machine. 

17. Pick up any matrices from under the 
machine and wipe them off before running 

them back into their proper magazines. 

18. Clean drip pan on which Linotype sets. 

19. Skim dross off metal. 

20. Clean well and holes. 

21. Clean plunger. 

22. Clean spacebands. 


23. Cast slug and check type high and body. 
MONTHLY MAINTENANCE 


Because of the different functions of the Lino- 
type, certain parts are used in ways which sub- 
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ject them to less wear then other parts; con- 
sequently, it is unwise to clean and oil these 
parts as frequently as other parts. For these 
parts which need less attention, a monthly 
routine has been incorporated which is as 
follows: 


Clean one font of matices. 


Clean corresponding magazine. 

Clean corresponding escapement. 

Check star wheel. 

Examine assembling elevator buffers. 

Examine assembler slide brakes. 

Examine keyboard rubber rolls. 

. Examine gallery and slug aduster buffers. 

. Examine ejector blades. 

. Examine distributor box rails, bar point 
and matrix life. 

. Clean and oil keyboard. 

. Check vise automatic. 

. Check matrix transfer for proper adjust - 

ment. 

Oil mold turning cam shoe and vise jaw 

wedge felts. 

15. Oil all rollers. 

16. Oil all shafts. 

17. Fill all grease cups. 

Too often, we in the vocational shops depend 
entirely on our own engineering, education and 
enforcement ability for developing a sound and 
purposeful safety program. Just as often, we 
find ourselves overburdened with its manifold 
responsibilities and are forced either to neglect 
other phases of the training program for the 
safety or else forced to curtail the safety to 
its bare essentials. In either instance we are 
doing an injustice, not only to one part of the 
program but to both. 

To develop safety minded workers requires 
a dynamic program of activities which functions 
continuously. It cannot be spasmatic but needs 
to be made a part of every activity that takes 
place within the shop. To realize such an am- 
bitious objective, the shop safety committee 
can play an important role. 

In those institutions where the administration 
is sympathetic to a controlled democratic or- 
ganization within the vocational shops an in- 


vestigation of the benefits that are expected 
frem a shop safety committee as well as its 
— and implementation should be 


“= major benefits that may be realized in 
the shop where a safety committee operates are: 


1. Many of the routine day to day safety duties 
that need to be done are delegated by the 
instructor to various members of his class. 
This relieves the instructor to concentrate 
upon other duties which he alone must per- 
form. 

2. By delegating various safety duties to the 
members of his class, each student be- 
comes an active participant in the safety 
program and realized his responsibility to 
it. 

3. By being assigned to various safety duties 
during his stay in the shop, the apprentice 
is more likely to develop a healthy safety 
attitude. 

4. Through the use of inter student partici- 
pation in the over-all shop safety, a health- 
ful type of team work can be fostered and 
the rewards of team work clearly demon- 
strated. 

5. Through the medium of scheduled com- 
mittee meetings practical training in Eng- 
lish, speech, health and parliamentary 
procedures are realized by the students. 

6. By employing a rotation system for ap- 
pointing students to the various safety 
areas, each member of the class becomes 
a member of the good safety practices so- 
ciety. 

7. By affording the committee members an 
opportunity to voice their personal sug- 
gestions for better safety conditions with- 
in the shop, the individual student may 
develop initiative and self-reliance. 

8. By organizing a safety committee to cover 
the pre determined areas of safety within 
the shop, the possibility of neglect or over- 
sight ina particular area is greatly re- 
duced. 


9. The experience gained by participating in 
the safety committee in the vocational shop 
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can be carried over to industrial situations 
where safety committees are also em- 
ployed. 
THE SHOP SAFETY COMMITTEE: 
Before a shop safety committee is selected, 
the shop instructor must first determine the 
number of students he will require on the com- 


mittee. This selection will depend upon the 
nature of the trade being taught along with the 
types of machines and equipment employed as 
well as the hazards thatare present. From his 
master course of study, this phase of the plan- 


ning may be obtained without too much diffi- © 


culty. 

In any event, the instructor must act as an 
advisory chairman to his committee at all times 
and through him the functions of the committee 
and its members must operate. Furthermore, 
if a committee is to be established in a shop, 
periodic meetings of the committee must be 
held. Thus, its organization must include such 
officers as a chairman, a vice-chairman and 
a secretary. 

With the above requirements in mind, the 
shop safety committee might conceivably in- 
clude all or most of the following members: _ 

Advisory Chairman 

Committee Chairman 

Committee Vice-Chairman 

Committee Secretary 

Engineer for Machine & Equipment Safety. 
Engineer for Housekeeping. 

Engineer for Personnel Protection. 
Engineer for Fire Protection. 

Engineer for Building Services. 

With the above committee areas considered 
a committee of nine members including the in- 
structor could be organized for the safety pro- 
gram in the shop. 

As stated previously, there should be an 
opportunity for every apprentice in the shop to 
serve on the safety committee. It is also a 
good policy to plan the organization on a rota- 
tion basis so that in time every apprentice will 
have served at least once in each of the engi- 
neering areas. In those situations where it is 
possible, the rotation might also include the 
assignments of chairman, vice chairman and 
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secretary. 

Because every apprentice in the shop should, 
during his stay there, serve at some time or 
another on the safety committee, the teacher 
scheduled rotation system might better be em- 
ployed for the assignments. Depending upon 
the size of the committee, the size of the class 
and the average lenght of time the apprentices 
are in the shop will decide the frequency of 
rotation. In some instances the rotation may 
be scheduled on weekly basis, in others the 
monthly rotation schedule may be more suit- 
able while in isolated cases it may be for a 
longer period of time. In any event, the rota- 
tion schedule should be planned to fit the in- 
dividual shop conditions. 

SHOP SAFETY COMMITTEE MEETINGS: 

So that the members of the safety committee 
can get practical experience in committee work 
as well as in parliamentary experience, formal 


- committee meetings should be held ona periodic 


schedule. From such meetings, the instructor 
can expect to receive many meritous sug- 
gestions which will warrant consideration. 
Similarly, problems that exist in the various 
engineering areas will also come to light for 
discussion and consideration. 

The frequency of the meetings will depend up- 
on-the frequency of rotation. In any event, 
there should be a meeting at least every two 
weeks. Such a meeting with the agenda pre- 
planned by the advisory and committee chair- 
man should proceed in the following parlia- 
mentary procedure: 

1, Take the roll call. 

2. Read minutes of last meeting. 

3. Review unfinished business including any 
completions of recommendations that were 
made at the last meeting. 

4. Accept reports of each area engineer in- 
cluding inspections and accident investi- 
gation reports. 

5. Accept presentations of safety suggestions 
for consideration. 

6. Discuss any revisions of shoprules which 
merit consideration. 

Discuss general safety of shop. 
Schedule next meeting. 
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9. Adjourn. 

During these safety committee meetings, the 
instructor should act insofar as possible only 
in an advisory capacity. This meeting should 
be conducted by the student members and only 
when institutional or shop policies are involved 
should he take a stand. However, the com- 
mittee must completely understand that any 
suggestions or recommendations made are sub- 
ject to the approval of the instructor. When a 
committee is allowed to operate in this manner, 
esprit de corps is developed and each member 
realizes his responsibility as an active parti- 
cipant. The shop instructor must at all times 
guard against domineering the committee. 
Should he dictate all its functions, the returns 
will be most disappointing. 

‘Functions of the Shop Safety Committee: 

It was suggested earlier in this discussion 
that a safety program to be worthwhile must 
be in continuous operation. It is for such a 
program that the shop safety committee is so 
ideal. In this type of organization each of the 
committeemen has duties that are performed 
each day as well as when an emergency situa- 
tion arises. 

Thus, the instructor needs to have an es- 
tablished program of duties well defined for 
their functional operation. In general the func- 
tions will include the following: 

1. Each area engineer will be furnished de- 
tailed instructions of the duties he is to 
perform in the area assigned him. In his 
area he will be responsible to the com- 
mittee chairman for its safe condition. 

2. Eacharea engineer will report immediately 
to the chairman any accident hazards or 
unsafe practices that are present in his 
area, 

3. The chairman will investigate any hazards 
reported and immediately report the con- 
dition to the instructor. 

4. At the close of each class period, each 
area engineer will inspect his area for its 
safety condition and will file his report 
with the chairman. The chairman will for- 
ward the reports to the instructor. 

5. Each accident, regardless of how minor 


is investigated and recommendations made 
for the correction needed to prevent a re- 
occurance. 

6. Revise when needed the shop safety pro- 
cedures and rules that have proven inad- 
equate or poor. 

7. Recommend any engineering or education 
changes needed to remove unsafe condi- 
tions. 

8. Make shop accident prevention the ob- 
jective of every student. 

9. Conduct organized safety education in the 
shop. 

10. Encourage the use of safety propaganda 
materials such as posters, slogans, dis- 
plays, contests, merit recognition, de- 
monstrations, movies, film strip. 

11. Hold periodic committee meetings with 
those students who are not members of the 
committee sitting in as auditors. 

The rewards that may be realized by the shop 
instructor whoemploys the student shop safety 
committee are innumerable. Not only does the 
the committee relieve him of duties that he 
would otherwise have to perform but by just 
the nature of the committee, the accident pre- 
vention program in his shop will take on posi- 
tive complexion. By delegating much of the 
responsibility for the safety program to the 
students, they become active participants in its 
successor failure. 

Of equal importance to the total shop pro- 
gram is the social training the apprentices re- 
ceive through the shop safety committee plan. 
The implementation of this plan affords social 
living, group planning, inter -student coopera- 
tion and discussion, individual responsibility 
for group success and last but not least an op- 
portunity within an institutional setting to de- 
velop initiative and self reliance. A well or- 
ganized and functional shop safety committee 
represents democracy at work; an experience 
so essential to the American worker. 


EDUCATION is turning things over in the mind. 
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Correctional Education Association 


By-Laws 1961 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


The name of this organization shall be the Correctional Education Association; an affiliate of 
the American Correctional Association. 


ARTICLE II 
PURPOSE 


To promote the Correctional Educational Services; to develop and establish these services 
effectively as necessary aidsto successful correctional treatment and rehabilitation; to support 
research to determine the effectiveness and the comparative values of the educational services 
in correctional treatment and rehabilitation; to develop cooperative relationships with other 
professional organizations and educational agencies; and, to work for public, legislative, 
departmental and institutional support for the various correctional education service programs. 


ARTICLE III 
MEMBERSHIP 


1. Membership shall be open to all persons interested directly in the education services in 
penal and correctional institutions and the youth training schools. 

2. The annual membership fee, payable to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, shall 
be two dollars ($2.00) and shall include payment for one full year from date received and a full 
year's subscription to the “Journal of Correctional Education." 


3. Membership will lapse automatically when dues are not paid yearly on the effective date 
established. However, members will automatically be reinstated upon the payment of dues. 


ARTICLE IV 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


1. The President, Vice President, Secretary-Treasurer, Editor of the Journal and - nine 
Regional Directors shall comprise the Executive Committee. . 


2. Past Presidents shall be members of the Executive Committee. 
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3. Three Executive Committee Members, appointed by the President, shall annually approve 
and audit all expenditures of Association funds made by the officers and the members of the 
Association. They shall establish audit policy, administer audits and may take other action as 
may be necessary for the advancement of the stated purposes of the Association. 


4, Five members of the Executive Committee, present and voting, shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE V 
OFFICERS 


1, The officers of the Association shall be; President, Vice President, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Editor of the Journal and nine Regional Directors. 


2. The President, Vice President, and Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected to terms of two 
years each. The Editor of the Journal shall be appointed annually by the President with the 


approval of the Executive Committee. The Regional Directors shall be appointed to terms of 
three years each, 


3. The President shall preside at the Annual Business Meeting, at the meetings of the Executive 


Committee, and, shall designate himself or appropriate alternates to represent the Association 
with the American Correctional Association and other organizational affiliates. 


4, The Vice President shall serve in the capacity of Chairman of the group of Regional Directors 
and perform the functions of the President in the event of his absence. 


5. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be responsible for maintaining the records, the Association 
correspondence, and, shall keep the financial account and shall be the disbursing agent of the 
Association. In the event of the incapacity of the Secretary-Treasurer, his duties shall be 
assumed by the President until such time as a new Secretary-Treasurer can be named. 


6. The Editor of the Journal shall be responsible for its publication of four quarterly issues of 
the "Journal of Correctional Education." 


7. The Regional Directors shall promote and represent the Association professionally in their 
respective regions. Their responsibilities shall include the promotion of memberships, the 


submission of professional articles for the Journal, the development of Regional Workshops and 


conferences, and other regional matters pertaining to correctional education policy and 
legislation. 


ARTICLE VI 
NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 
1, The Executive Committee shall appoint the nominating Committee of three members, 
2. Supplemental nominations may be made from the floor at the time of election. 
3. Elections shall be held in conjunction with the Annual Business Meeting of the Association. 
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4. Effective September 1961, Regional Directors shall be elected to serve the following nine 


jurisdictional regions of the Association in the event the Regions have sufficient organization 
and hold such elections. 


Region No. 1 - New England States; Maine - New Hampshire - Vermont - Rhode Island - 
Massachusetts - Connecticut - Ontario 


Region No. 2 - South Eastern States; Alabama - Georgia - Florida - North Carolina - South 
Carolina - Mississippi - Tennessee 


Region No. 3 - Mid-Atlantic States; Maryland - Virginia - West Virginia - Delaware- 
Washington, D. C. 


Region No, 4 - Mid-Eastern States; New York - Pennsylvania - New Jersey 


Region No. 5 - North Central States; Ohio - Indiana - Michigan - [linois - Wisconsin - 
Kentucky 


Region No. 6 - Central States; lowa - Kansas - North Dakota - South Dakota - Missouri - 
Wyoming - Colorado - Minnesota - Nebraska 


Region No. 7 - Northwestern States; Washington - Oregon - Kaho - Montana - Utah - British 
Columbia 


Region No. 8 - Southwestern States; Arkansas - Louisiana - Texas - Oklahoma - New Mexico. 
Region No. 9 - Western States; California - Arizona - Nevada 


5. In the initial election Directors of Regions 1, 2, and 3 shall be elected for a term of one 
year; Directors of Regions 4, 5, and 6, for a term of two years; and Directors of Regions 7, 


8, and 9, for a term of three years. Each group of three, thereafter, shall be elected for a 
term of three years. 


ARTICLE VII 
MEETINGS 


1, One or more regular meetings of the Executive Committee shall be held each year. One 
shall be held at the time of the annual meeting. Other meetings may be held later in the year 
at a time and place established by the President. 


2. Special meetings of the Executive Committee may be called by the President upon written 
notice to all members of the Executive Committee or on written request of five members of the 
Executive Committee. 


3. The annual meeting of the Correctional Education Association shall be held in conjunction 
with the Annual Congress of Correction. 
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4. The President and his designated representatives shall be responsible for planning the pro- 
gram for the annual meeting in conjunction with the program of the Congress of Correction. 


5. At the annual meeting, election of officers shall be determined and the actions of the Execu- 
tive Committee for the past year shall be laid before the members. By motions passed by a 
majority vote of the members present, official matters may be decided and presented to the 
membership at large for confirmation. 


ARTICLE VIII 
INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS 


1. The disbursement of all income of the Association shall be finally approved by the Executive 
Committee, in order to accomplish the purposes of the Association. 


2. At no time shall a total debt of more than one hundred dollars be incurred by the Associa- 
tion, unless authorized by a vote of the membership at large by written ballot. 


ARTICLE IX 
OFFICIAL ORGAN 


1. TheCorrectional Education Association shall publish the "Journal of Correctional Education", 
a quarterly, containing articles germane to the field of correctional education. 


2. The “Journal of Correctional Education” will be distributed free of charge to all paid - up 
members of the Correctional Education Association. Extra copies of the Journal may be made 
available to members and others for 75 cents per copy. 


3. The Regional Directors and Association Officers shall be the Editorial Advisory Board to 
the Editor of the Journal. The Vice-President as chairman and the Regional Directors as 
members shall be responsible for the professional coverage of the Journal in their respective 
regions and appropriate collaboration with the Editor. 


ARTICLE X 
AMENDMENTS 


1. Amendments to the Constitution may be proposed by vote of the Executive Committee or by 
petition signed by ten members in good standing. 


2. Amendments proposed as provided above, shall be placed on ballot and become effective if 
ratified by a two-thirds majority vote of the members voting at the annual meeting. 


The best investment is in children. You had PERFECTION 
better take a good look at them as they pass Every man has certain faults 
you on the street, for they are the ones who Every man has certain qualities 
are going to make a new world for you, and He should find his faults and try to correct them 


you can catch some glimmer of the dawn on He should find his qualities and strive to per- 
their faces. - William Cameron fect them! 
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Population Explosion in the Prisons 


News release from 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York 

Mathew Matlin, Editor 


The country with the highest proportion of 
its population locked up in penal institutions is 
the United States. The rate -- 120 adult pri- 
soners for every 100,000 of the general civilian 
population -- says James V. Bennett, director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, “cannot be 
matched anywhere else in the world. It is a 
record we cannot be proud of. We must do all 
we can to get rid of it.” 

The statement, part ofa discussion of prison 
and judicial controversies, appears in the Jan- 
 uary issue of Crime and Delinquency, quarterly 
journal of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency. 

One thing the courts can do to help solve the 
problem of overcrowded penitentiaries, says 
Mr. Bennett, is to refrain from using prison 
commitment when it isn't necessary. 

“However you view it, prisonis tough medi- 
cine and appropriate only for those who require 
tough medicine. Major surgery ought not to be 
used to clear upa pimple; major surgery, where 
a shot of penicillin would do, may be disastrous 
for the patient. The same principle applies in 
dealing with offender." 

Another thing thot judges ought to — in 
mind, writes Mr. Bennett, is the limitations 
of the institution to which they send an offender. 
The general availability of psychiatric service 
in prisons has beenexaggerated. Of the thirty- 
five institutions in the federal prison system, 
only seven have psychiatrists on their staffs. 
"In a recent survey," he says, we found that 
there are only thirty -two full-time psychiatrists 
employed in all the state institutions for adult 
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offenders. Fifteen of the thirty-two psychiat- 
rists are accounted for by California; the other 
seventeen are spread out in institutions in 
eleven states; states do not have 
even one fulltime psychiatrist employed in their 
institutions for adult offenders. Even if a pri- 
son is fortunate enough to have a psychiatrist, 
the number of prisoners he has time to treat 
is severely limited. He is lucky if he has time 
enough to perform the diagnostic services that 
are required of him." 

A third condition that must be corrected, 
says Mr. Bennett, is the great disparity in 
sentences for the same offense. "Even for 
murder, the time served by those who are re- 
leased varies from five years and four months 
in ‘Virginia to fifteen years and two months in 
Ohio." For manslaughter the range is “from 
seventeen months in Tennessee to fifty-four 
months in New York. The average time served 
for robbery is one year and three months in 
Colorado, but six years in Indiana.“ For auto 
theft, "convicted offenders serve, on the ave- 
rage, as littleas eight months in Maryland and 
as much as thirty-one months in Iowa. Simi- 
larly with forgers, who serve eight months in 
South Carolina, but three years in West Vir- 
ginia st 

In addition to wide differences in penalties, 
varying parole policies and practices and lack 
of uniformity in sentencing procedure are 
further complications. “The penal statutes of 
this country,” Mr. Bennett writes, “are a 
mishmash of conflict and variation.” 
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REGION ONE—NEW ENGLAND STATES 

(Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 

Massachusetts, Connecticut & Ontario, Canada.) 
Dr. Raymond Gilbert 


Department of Corrections 
Boston, Massachusetts 


REGION TWO—SOUTH EASTERN STATES 
(Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Mississippi and Tennessee.) 


Mr. Perry Westbrook 

Supervisor of Vocational Training 
U, S. Penitentary 

Atlanta, Georgia 


REGION THREE—MID-ATLANTIC STATES 
(Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Delaware 
and Washington, D. C.) 


Mr. E. R. Outten 
Director of Education 
State Department 
Richmond, Virginia 


REGION FOUR—MID-EASTERN STATES 
(New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey.) 


Mr. John E. Moore 
Director of Education 
State Home for Boys 


Jamesburg, New Jersey 


CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


URGE OTHERS TO JOIN THE CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


REGION FIVE—NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
(Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin & 
Kentucky.) 

Mr. Fred Brooks 

Director of Education 


Indiana State Farm 
Greencastle, Indiana 


REGION SIX—CENTRAL STATES 
(Iowa, Kansas, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Missouri, Wyoming, Colorado, Minnesota and 
Nebraska.) 

Mr. Carl F. Haynie (Acting) 

State Director of Penal Education 

Jefferson City, Missouri 
REGION SEVEN—NORTHWESTERN STATES 


(Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Montana, Utah and 
British Columbia, Canada.) 


Mr. Roger Maxwell 

Associate Supt. - Classification & Treatment 
Washington State Reformatory 

Monroe, Washington 


REGION EIGHT—SOUTHWESTERN STATES 
(Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico.) 

Mr. Alonzo Langley 

Director of Education 

Huntsville, Texas 
REGION NINE—WESTERN STATES 
(California, Arizona and Nevada.) 

Mr. Alfeo Dal Favero 

Supervisor of Education 


Correctional Training Facility 
Soledad, California 


Anyone interested in the education of people committed to our institutions is eligible for mem- 
bership in the Correctional Education Association. We will welcome any prison custodial officer 
or professional staff member; any public officer, educator, or interested private citizens, to mem- 
bership in our organization and attendance at our group meetings. 


Send dues to: 


Charles D. List, Secretary-Treasurer, Correctional Education Association, 


419 Osborne Street, Terre Haute, Indiana. Make checks payable to: Correctional Education As- 
sociation. Membership fee includes subscription to the Journal of Correctional Education. ($2.00 


annually) 
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